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unfolding of the history of mankind, which may be in part missed by
the historian, anthropologist, or sociologist.
As has often been pointed out, geography is a liaison subject;
linking such studies of the natural environment as geology, botany,
astronomy, physics, etc., to the human disciplines of history, sociology,
economics, and the like. Partly for this reason, geography is of especial
importance in this stage of our intellectual development. I cannot do
better than quote the opinion of the British publicist Lord Samuel on
this matter, which is somewhat as follows: "Science in modern times
can be trusted to look after material things, but philosophy and religion
are still in the melting pot. The frontier where science and philosophy
meet, and where the conclusions of one are handed across to be the
premises of the other, should be taken as the vital centre in the wide
realm of thought." In so far as these ideas can be applied to geography,
such a philosophy is the aim of this book.
The teachings of geology, of physics, and of ecology arc first to be
discussed in so far as they help us to understand the surroundings of
primitive man. His racial differentiation and dispersion are to be
explained rather readily by reference to these basal physical studies.
Thereafter we shall consider the sub-division of the broader racial
groups into the smaller national groups. We shall next sec something
of the material background of the development of cultural and linguistic
divisions. From this stage we shall pass to the consideration of still
smaller groups engaged in building up the early towns and centres of
a more advanced type of civilization. Inevitably linked with this spread
of material culture, we shall find a spread of less ponderable factors in
our life, for religions and philosophies are amenable to study by the
geographical approach.
Indeed much of history may be looked upon as consisting of a
series of strata one above the other in the time scale. Each stratum
represents the product of the interaction of the whole environment
upon the people of that particular time. Until relatively recent limes
this way of looking at history was little studied; for the obvious reason
that very little was known of the environments of the past, An illustra-
tion of this sort of approach to history is afforded by the recent book
An Historical Geography of England1 which seems to be as fairly closed
a history as a geography.
i^n Historic! Geography of England before AJD. J800? fourteen studies, edited by
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